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PREFACE 



Though the world has changed considerably in its outward 
material aspect, means of communication, scientific inven- 
tions. etc., there has not been any great change in its inner 
spiritual side. The old forces of hunger and love, and the 
simple joys and fears of the heart, belong to the permanent 
stuff of human nature. The true interests of humanity, 
the deep passions of religion, and the great problems of 
philosophy, have not been superseded as material things 
have been. Indian thought is a chapter of the history 
of the human mind, full of vital meaning for us. The ideas 
of great thinkers arc never obsolete. They animate the 
progress that seems to kill them. The most ancient fancies 
sometimes startle us by their strikingly modern character, 
for insight does not depend on modernity. 

Ignorance of the subject of Indian thought is profound. 
To the modern miml Indian philosophy means two or three 
“ silly” notions about mdyd. or the delusiveness of the world, 
karma , or belief in fate, and (yaga, or the ascetic desire 
to be rid of the desh. Even these simple notions, it is 
said, are wrapped up in batbarous nomenclature and 
chaotic clouds of vapour and verbiage, looked upon by 
the " natives" as wonders of intellect. After a six-months 1 
tour from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, our modern wsthete 
dismisses the whole of Indian culture and philosophy as 
*' pantheism," " worthless scholasticism,” "a mere play upon 
words," " at all events nothing similar to Plato or Aristotle, 
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8 INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

or even Plotinus or Bacon." The intelligent student inter- 
ested in philosophy will, however, find in Indian thought 
an extraordinary mass of material which for detail and 
variety has hardly any equal in any other part of the world. 
There is hardly any height of spiritual insight or rational 
philosophy attained in the world that has not its parallel 
in the vast stretch tliat lies between the early Vedic seers 
and the modern Naiyfiyikas. Ancient India, to adapt Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray's words in another context, " has the 
triumphant, if tragic, distinction of beginning at the very 
bottom and struggling, however precariously, to the very 
summits." « The naive utterances of the Vedic poets, the 
wondrous suggestivencss of the Upanijads, the marvellous 
psychological analyses of the Buddhists, and the stupendous 
system of Samkara, are quite as interesting and instructive 
from the cultural point of view as the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, or Kant and Hegel, if only we study them 
in a true scientific frame of mind, without disrespect for the 
past or contempt for the alien. The special nomenclature 
of Indian philosophy which cannot be easily rendered into 
English accounts for the apparent strangeness of the 
intellectual landscape. If the outer difficulties arc over- 
come, we feel the kindred throb of the human heart, which 
because human is neither Indian nor European. Even if 
Indian thought be not valuable from the cultural point of 
view, it is yet entitled to consideration, if on no other ground, 
at least by reason of its contrast to other thought systems 
and its great influence over the mental life of Asia. 

In the absence of accurate chronology, it is a misnomer 
to call anything a history. Nowhere is the difficulty of 
getting reliable historical evidence so extreme as in the 
case of Indian thought. The problem of determining the 
exact dates of early Indian systems is as fascinating as it 
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is insoluble, ami it has furnished a field for the wildest 
hypotheses, wonderful reconstruction and bold romance. 
The fragmentary condition of the material from out of 
which history has to lx- reconstructed is another obstacle. 
In these circumstances I must hesitate to call this work 
a History of Indian Philosophy. 

In interpreting the doctrines of particular systems. I 
have tried to keep in close touch with the documents, give 
wherever possible a preliminary' survey of the condition* 
that brought them into being, and estimate their indebtedness 
to the past as well as their contribution to the progress 
of thought. 1 have emphasised the essentials so as to pre- 
vent the meaning of the whole from being obscured by 
details, and attempted to avoid starting from any theory. 
Yet I fear I shall be misunderstood. The task of the historian 
is hard, especially in philosophy. However much he may 
try to assume the attitude of a mere chronicler and let the 
history in sonic fashion unfold its own inner meaning and 
continuity, furnish its own criticism of errors and partial 
insights, still the judgments and sympathies of the writer 
cannot long be hidden. Besides, Indian philosophy offers 
another difficulty. We have the commentaries which, being 
older, come nearer in time to the work commented upon. 
The presumption is that they will be more enlightening 
about the meaning of the texts. Bui when the com- 
mentators differ about their interpretations, one cannot 
stand silently by without offering sonic judgment on the 
conflict of views. Such personal expressions of opinion, 
however dangerous, can hardly be avoided. Effective 
exposition means criticism and evaluation, and I do not 
think it is necessary to abstain from criticism in order that 
I may give a fair and impartial statement. I can only 
hope that the subject is treated in a calm and dispassionate 
way. and that whatever the defects of the book, no 
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attempt is made to wrest facts to suit a preconceived 
opinion. My aim has been not so much to narrate Indian 
views as to explain them, so as to bring them within the 
focus of Western traditions of thought. The analogies and 
parallels suggested between the two thought systems arc 
not to be pressed too far, in view of the obvious fact that 
the philosophical speculations of India were formulated 
centuries ago, and had not behind them the brilliant achieve- 
ments of modem science. 

Particular parts of Indian philosophy have been studied 
with great care and thoroughness by many brilliant scholars 
in India, Europe and America. Some sections of philosophi- 
cal literature have also been critically examined, but there 
has been no attempt to deal with the history of Indian 
thought as an undivided whole or a continuous develop- 
ment, in the light of which alone different thinkers and 
views can be fully understood. To set forth the growth of 
Indian philosophy from the dim dawn of history in its true 
perspective is an undertaking of the most formidable kind, 
and it certainly exceeds the single grasp of even the most 
industrious and learned scholar. Such a standard encyclo- 
pedia of Indian philosophy requires not only special aptitude 
and absolute devotion, but also wide culture and intelligent 
co-operation. This book professes to be no more than 
a general survey of Indian thought, a short outline of a 
vast subject. Even this is not quite easy. The necessary 
condensation imposes on the author a burden of responsibility, 
which is made more onerous by the fact that no one man 
can attempt to be an authority on all these varied fields of 
study, and that the writer is compelled to come to decisions 
on evidence which he himself cannot carefully weigh In 
matters of chronology, I have depended almost entirely 
on the results of research carried on by competent scholars. 
I am conscious that in surveying this wide field, much of 
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interest is left untouched, and still more only very roughly 
sketched in. This work has no pretensions to completeness 
in any sense of the terra. It attempts to give such a general 
statement of the main results as shall serve to introduce 
the subject to those to whom it may not be known, and 
awaken if possible in some measure that interest for it to 
which it is so justly entitled. Even if it proves a failure, 
it may assist or at least encourage other attempts. 

My original plan was to publish the two volumes together. 
Kind friends like Professor J. S. Mackenzie suggested to 
me the desirability of bringing out the first volume immedi- 
ately. Since the preparation of the second volume would 
take some time and the first is complete in itself, I venture 
to publish it independently. A characteristic feature of 
many of the views discussed in this volume is that they 
arc motived, not so much by the logical impulse to account 
for the riddles of existence, as by the practical need for a 
support in life. It has been difficult to avoid discussions 
of, what may appear to the reader, religious rather than 
philosophical issues, on account of the very close connexion 
between religion and philosophy in early Indian speculation. 
The second volume, however, will be of a more purely 
philosophical character, since a predominantly theoretical 
interest gets the upper hand in the darsanas or systems of 
philosophy, though the intimate connexion between know- 
ledge and life is not lost sight of. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my obligations to the 
many eminent orientalists whose works have been of great 
help to me in my studies. It is not possible to mention 
all their names, which will be found in the course of the 
book. Mention must, however, be made of Max Muller, 
Dcussen, Keith, Jacobi. Garbe, Tilak, Uhandarkar. Rhys 
Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Oldcnbcrg, Poussin, Suzuki 
and Sogen. 
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Several valuable works of recent publication, such as 
Professor Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy and 
Sir Charles Eliot's Hinduism and Huddhism, came to hand 
too late for use. after the MS. had been completed and sent 
to the publishers in December 1921. The bibliography 
given at the end of each chapter is by no means exhaustive. 
It is intended mainly for the guidance of the English reader. 

My thanks are due to Professor J. 5 . Mackenzie and 
Mr. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, who were good enough to read 
considerable parts of the MS. and the proofs. The book 
has profited much by their friendly and suggestive counsel. 
I am much indebted to Professor A. Berriedale Keith for 
reading the proofs and making many valuable comments. 
My greatest obligation, however, is to the Editor of the 
Library of Philosophy, Professor J. H Muirhead, for his 
invaluable and most generous help in the preparation of 
the book for the press and previously. He undertook the 
laborious task of reading the book in the MS., and his sugges- 
tions and criticisms have been of the greatest assistance 
to me. I am also obliged to Sir Asutosh Mookerjec, Kt.. 
C.S.I.. for his constant encouragement and the facilities 
provided for higher work in the Post-Graduate Department 
of the Calcutta University. 

Notembir 1922 
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INTRODUCTION 



Gcocnl chanctcrutxa Jmbun pliiVivrpliv Ihi* i.iturM . notinn cl 
India The dominance of the intellectual interest 'lbt? individuality* 
c-l Indian philosophy — The influcucc of the Weal — The Hpirituul 
character of Indian thought— Its do** relation to life ami rdigton— 

The atrrai on the subjective- -l\ytlolngi cal txttift of octaphyaics— 
liulu»ii achieve rncot » In gxrtltivc u:tc nee— Sjie: ul.it ivc lynthcvjft and 
>£ientihc onalystv — The brooding liast Monivtic idcolivm Its vari 
ctks. noiuduilism, pare monism, trocihed rttomsm and implicit 
raonism—Ood is all llic intuitional nature of philosophy — Daria na 
— Sithkara'* qualiftcaticm n ( a Candidate (»r th<- Study i>( pbitosofii) 

The Constructive OHMinliim .it Indian thought— the unity and 
Continuity n t Indian thought— Coixiclcfattoll n( mine cliaiRW levelled 
u£iln<t Inline philosophy. such ~i pr-umnm. dogmatism. indittcrrnce 
tii ethics aiyJ unpiogtcuivc charact.i the value of the study of 
Indian philosophy The justification oi the title " Indian Phiknophy ” 
Hist meal m-tluxl— The difficulty of a chtOOo!o|Ua1 treatment— 

The diHetrnt periods oi Indian thought— Visile. epic, systematic and 
scholastic—' Indian " histone* of Indian philosophy. 

I 

The Natural Situation of India 
For thinking minds to blossom, for arts and sciences to 
flourish, the first condition necessary is a settled society 
providing security and leisure. A rich culture is impossible 
with a community of nomads, where people struggle for life 
and die of privation. Fate called India to a spot where 
nature was free with her gifts and every prospect was pleasing. 
The Himalayas, with their immense range and elevation on 
one side and the sea on the others, helped to keep India 
free from invasion for a lung lime. Bounteous nature 
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yielded abundant food, and man was relieved of the toil and 
struggle for existence. The Indian never felt that the world 
was a field of battle where men struggled for power, wealth 
and domination. When we do not need to waste our energies 
on problems of life on earth, exploiting nature and controlling 
the forces of the world. «c begin to think of the higher life, 
how to live more perfectly in the spirit. Perhaps an enervating 
climate inclined the Indian to rest and retirement. The 
huge lorests with their wide leafy avenues afforded great 
opportunities for the devout soul to wander peacefully through 
them, dream strange dreams and burst forth into joyous 
songs. World-weary' men go out on pilgrimages to these 
scenes of nature, acquire inward peace, listening to the rush 
of winds and torrents, the music of birds and leaves, and return 
whole of heart and fresh in spirit. It was in the fi^ramas 
and tapovanas or forest hermitages that the thinking men of 
India meditated on the deeper problems ol existence. The 
security of life, the wealth of natural resources, the freedom 
from worry, the detachment from the cares of existence, 
and the absence of a tyrannous practical interest, stimulated 
the higher life of India, with the result that we find from the 
beginnings of history an impatience of spirit, a love of wisdom 
and a passion for the saner pursuits of the mind. 

Helped by natural conditions, and provided with the 
intellectual scope to think out the implications of things, 
the Indian escaped the doom which Plato pronounced to be 
the worst of all, viz. the hatred of reason. " Let us above 
all things take heed," says he in the Phado , " that one mis- 
fortune does not befall us. Let us not become misologucs 
as some pe.op!e become misanthropes ; for no greater evil can 
befall men than to become haters of reason." The pleasure 
of understanding is one of the purest available to man, and 
the passion of the Indian lor it bums in the bright flame 
of the mind. • 

In many other countries of the world, reflection on the 
nature of existence is a luxury of life. The serious moments 
are given to action, while the pursuit of philosophy comes up 
as a parenthesis. In ancient India philosophy was not an 
auxiliary to any other science or art, but always held a 
prominent position of independence. In the West, even 
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in the heyday of its youth, as in the times of Plato and 
Aristotlc.it leaned for support on some other study, as politics 
or ethics. It was theology for the Middle Ages, natural 
science for Bacon and Newton, history, politics and sociology 
for the nineteenth-century thinkers. In India philosophy 
stood on its own legs, and all other studios looked to it for 
inspiration and support. It is the master science guiding 
other sciences, without which they tend to become empty and 
foolish. The Mundaka Upamsad speaks of Brahma- vidyu 
or the science of the eternal as the basis of all sciences. 
sarva-vidyi pratitfka. "Philosophy." says Kaufilya, "is 
the lamp of all the sciences, the means of performing all 
the works, and the support of all the duties." 1 

Since philosophy is a human effort to comprehend the 
problem of the universe, it is subject to the influences of race 
and culture. Each nation has its own characteristic mentality, 
its particular intellectual bent. In all the fleeting centuries 
of history, in all the vicissitudes through which India has 
passed, a certain marked identity is visible. It has held 
last to certain psychological traits which constitute its 
special heritage, and they will be the. characteristic marks 
of the Indian people so long as they arc privileged to have a 
separate existence. Individuality means independence of 
growth. It is not necessarily unlikcness. There cannot 
be complete unlikcness, since man the world over is the 
same, especially so far as the aspects of spirit are concerned. 
The variations are traceable to distinctions in age, history 
and temperament. They add to the wealth of the world 
culture, since there is no royal road to philosophic develop- 
ment any more than to any other result worth having. Before 
we notice the characteristic features of Indian thought, a 
few words may be- said about the influence of the West on 
Indian thought. 

The question is frequently raised whether and to what 
extent Indian thought borrowed its ideas from foreign sources, 
such as Greece. Some of the views put forward by Indian 
thinkers resemble certain doctrines developed in ancient 
Greece, so much that anybody interested in discrediting this 



‘ I.A., i«lS. p. loi. See »lto B.G.. ». ji. 
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or that thought system can easily do so. 1 The question of 
the affiliation of ideas is a useless pursuit. To an unbiassed 
mind, the coincidences will be an evidence of historical 
parallelism. Similar experiences engender in men's minds 
similar views. There is no material evidence to prove any 
direct borrowings, at any rate by India, from the West. 
Our account of Indian thought will show that it is an inde- 
pendent venture of the human mind. Philosophical problems 
are discussed without any influence from or relation to the 
West. In spite of occasional intercourse with the West, 
India had the freedom to develop its own ideal life, philosophy 
and religion. Whatever be the truth about the original 
home of the Aryans who came down to the Peninsula, they 
soon lost touch with their kindred in the West or the North, 
and developed on lines of their own. It is true that India 
was again and again invaded by armies pouring into it through 
the North-Western passes, but none of them, with the 
exception of Alexander's, did anything to promote spiritual 
intercourse between the two worlds. Only latterly, when 
the gateway of the seas was opened, a more intimate inter- 
course has been fostered, the results of which wc cannot 
forecast, since they are yet in the making. For all practical 
purposes, then, we may look upon Indian thought as a closed 
system or an autonomous growth. 

II 

General Characteristics of Indian Thought 
Philosophy in India is essentially spiritual. It is the 
intense spirituality of India, and not any great political 

• Sir William Jonos wrote: " Ot the phikMcphical whoed*. it will Ik 
sufficient here to remark that the first Nyiya srem> analogous to the 
Peripatetic ; the wenod. lometimci called \'ai6<*ik». to the tome ; the 
two MIm*lte*». ot which the Meed it often dUtinguiahed by the name ol 
VeiBnta to the Platonic ; the first Sdilikbya to the Italic ; and the second 
ot Patafljali to the Stoic philosophy ; to that Gautama corresponds with 
Amtotlc. Kaodda with Thales. Jaiminl with Socrates. Vyisa with 
Plato. KapUa with PythagonB. and Patafl|ali with Zeno" {Workt. i. 
300-1. Sre also Colebrook*. \tiu*U*u*u 1 £nay«. i. 436 H.> While the 
opinion that Greek thought baa been influenced by the Indian U frequently 
held, it is not 10 oiten urged that Indian thought owe* much to Greek 
1 peculation. (See Gar be. PkUotofky 0/ Anitnl liUii. chap. U.) 
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structure or social organisation that it has developed, that 
has enabled it to resist the ravages of time and the accidents 
of history. External invasions and internal dissensions 
came very near crushing its civilisation many times in its 
history. The Greek and the Scythian, the Persian and the 
Mogul*, the French and the English have by turn attempted 
to suppress it. and yet it has its head held high. India has 
not been finally subdued, and its old flame of spirit is still 
burning. Throughout its life it has been living with one 
purpose. It has fought for truth and against error. It 
may have blundered, but it did what it felt able and called 
upon to do. The history of Indian thought illustrates the 
endless quest of the mind, ever old. ever new. 

The spiritual motive dominates life in India. Indian 
philosophy has its interest in the haunts of men, and not in 
supra-lunar solitudes. It takes its origin in life, and enters 
back into life after passing through the schools. The gTeat 
works of Indian philosophy do not have that ex cathedra 
character which is so prominent a feature of the latter 
criticisms and commentaries. The Gita and the Upanijads 
are not remote from popular belief. They are the great 
literature of the country, and at the same time vehicles of 
the great systems of thought. The Puragas contain the truth 
dressed up in myths and stories, to suit the weak understanding 
of the majority. The hard task of interesting the multitude 
in metaphysics is achieved in India. 

The founders of philosophy strive for a socio-spiritual 
reformation of the country. When the Indian civilisation 
is called a Brihmanical one, it only means that its main 
character and dominating motives are shaped by its philoso- 
phical thinkers and religious minds, though these arc not 
all of BrShmin birth. The idea of Plato that philosophers 
must be the rulers and directors of society is practised in 
India. The ultimate truths are truths of spirit, and in the 
light of them actual life has to be refined. 

Religion in India is not dogmatic. It is a rational 
synthesis which goes on gathering into itself new conceptions 
as philosophy progresses. It is experimental and provisional 
in its nature, attempting to keep pace with the progress of 
thought. The common criticism that Indian thought. 
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by its emphasis on intellect, puts philosophy in the place of 
religion, brings out the rational character of religion in India. 
No religious movement has ever come into existence with- 
out developing as its support a philosophic content. Mr. 
Havell observes : " In India, religion is hardly a dogma, but 
a working hypothesis of human conduct, adapted to ditlerent 
stages of spiritual development and different conditions of 
life.” • Whenever it tended to crystallise itself in a fixed 
creed, there were set up spiritual revivals and philosophic 
reactions whifh threw beliefs into the crucible of criticism, 
vindicated the true and combated the false. Again and again, 
we shall observe, how when traditionally accepted beliefs 
become inadequate, nay false, on account of changed times, 
and the age grows out of patience with them, the insight of 
a new teacher, a Buddha or a Mahavira, a Vy&sa or a 
Samkara supervenes, stirring the depths of spiritual life. 
These arc doubtless great moments in the history of Indian 
thought, times of inward testing and vision, when at the 
summons of the spirit's breath, blowing where it listeth and 
coming whence no one knows, the soul of man makes a fresh 
start and goes forth on a new venture. It is the intimate 
relation between the truth of philosophy and the daily life of 
people that makes religion always alive and real. 

The problems of religion stimulate the philosophic spirit. 
The Indian mind has been traditionally exercised over the 
questions of the nature of Godhead, the end of life and the 
relation of the individual to the universal soul. Though 
philosophy in India has not as a rule completely freed itself 
from the fascinations of religious speculation, yet the philoso- 
phical discussions have not been hampered by religious 
forms. The two were not confused. On account of the 
close connection between theory and practice, doctrine and 
life, a philosophy which could not stand the test of life, not 
in the pragmatistic but the larger sense of the term, had no 
chance of survival. To those who realise the true kinship 
between life and theory, philosophy becomes a way of 
life, an approach to spiritual realisation. There has been 
no teaching, not even the Siihkhya, which remained a mere 

• Aryan KuU in India, p. 170. See the article on Ik, Hrerl of 
Ihnduiim : HiMf, ( Journal. October, iw. 
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word of mouth or dogma of schools. Every doctrine is turned 
into a passionate conviction, stirring the heart of man and 
quickening his breath. 

It is untrue to say that philosophy in India never became 
self-conscious or critical. Even in its early stages rational 
reflection tended to correct religious belief. Witness the 
advance of religion implied in the progress from the hymns of 
the Veda to the Upani^ads. When we come to Buddhism, the 
philosophic spirit has already become that confident attitude 
of mind which in intellectual matters bends 'to no outside 
authority and recognises no limit to its enterprise, unless it 
be as the result of logic, which probes all things, tests all 
things, and follows fearlessly wherever the argument leads. 
When we reach the several darianas or systems of thought, 
we have mighty and persistent efforts at systematic thinking. 
How completely free from traditional religion and bias the 
systems are will be obvious from the fact that the S5mkhya 
is silent about the existence of God. though certain about its 
theoretical indemonstrability. Vai4e$ika and Yoga, while 
they admit a supreme being, do not consider him to be the 
creator of the universe, and Jaimini refers to God only to 
deny his providence and moral government of the world. 
The early Buddhist systems are known to be indifferent to 
God. and we have also the materialist C^rvakas, who deny 
God, ridicule the priests, revile the Vedas and seek salvation 
in pleasure. 

The supremacy of religion and of social tradition in life 
does not hamper the free pursuit of philosophy. It is a 
strange paradox, and yet nothing more than the obvious truth 
that while the social life of an individual is bound by the 
rigours of caste, he is free to roam in the matter of opinion. 
Reason freely questions and criticises the creeds in which men 
are born. That is why the heretic, the sceptic, the un- 
believer, the rationalist and the freethinker, the materialist 
and the hedonist all flourish in the soil of India. The 
Mahabharata says : " There is no muni who has not an opinion 
of his own." 

All this is evidence of the strong intellectuality of the 
Indian mind which seeks to know the inner truth and the 
law of all sides of human activity. This intellectual impulse 
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is not confined lo philosophy and theology, but extends over 
logic and grammar, rhetoric and language, medicine and 
astronomy, in fact all arts and sciences, from architecture 
to zaolcgy. Everything useful to life or interesting to mind 
becomes an object of inquiry and criticism. It will give 
an idea of the all comprehensive character of intellectual 
life, to know that even such minutix as the breeding of 
horses and the training of elephants had their own iHstras 
and literature. 

The philosophic attempt to determine the nature of 
reality may start either with the thinking self or the objects 
of thought. In India the interest of philosophy is in the self of 
man. Where the vision is turned outward, therush of lleeting 
events engages the mind. In India " Atmanam viddhi.” 
know the self, sums up the law and the prophets. Within 
man is the spirit that is the centre of everything. Psychology 
and ethics arc the basal sciences. The life of mind is depicted 
in all its mobile variety and subtle play of light and shade. 
Indian psychology realised the value of concentration and 
looked upon it as the means for the perception of the truth. 
It believed that there were no ranges of life or mind which 
could not be reached by a methodical training of will and 
knowledge. It recognised the close connexion of mind and 
body. The psychic experiences, such as telepathy and 
clairvoyance, were considered to be neither abnormal nor 
miraculous. They are not the products of diseased minds 
or inspiration from the gods, but powers which the human 
mind can exhibit under carefully ascertained conditions. 
The mind of man has the three aspects of the subconscious, 
the conscious and the superconscious, and the " abnormal ” 
psychic phenomena, called by the different names of ecstasy, 
genius, inspiration, madness, are the workings of the super- 
conscious mind. The Yoga system of philosophy deals 
specially with these experiences, though the other systems 
refer to them and utilise them for their purposes. 

The metaphysical schemes are based on the data of the 
psychological science. The criticism that Western meta- 
physics is one-sided, since its attention is confined to the 
waking state alone, is not without its force. There are other 
states of consciousness as much entitled to consideration as 
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the waking. Indian thought takes into account the modes 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. If we look upon 
the waking consciousness as the whole, then we get realistic, 
dualistic and pluralistic conceptions of metaphysics. Dream 
consciousness when exclusively studied leads us to subjectivist 
doctrines. The state of dreamless sleep inclines us to 
abstract and mystical theories. The whole truth must take 
all the modes of consciousness into account. 

The dominance of interest in the subjective does not mean 
that in objective sciences India had nothing to say. If we 
refer to the actual achievements of India in the realm of 
positive science, we shall see that the opposite is the case. 
Ancient Indians laid the foundations of mathematical and 
mechanical knowledge. They measured the land, divided 
the year, mapped out the heavens, traced the course of the 
sun and the planets through the zodiacal belt, analysed the 
constitution of matter, and studied the nature of birds and 
beasts, plants and seeds.' " Whatever conclusions we may 
arrive at as to the original source of the first astronomical 
ideas current in the world, it is probable that to the Hindus 
is due the invention of algebra and its application to 
astronomy and geometry. From them also the Arabs received 
not only their first conceptions of algebraic analysis, but also 
those invaluable numerical symbols and decimal notation now 
current everywhere in Europe, which have rendered untold 
service to the progress of arithmetical science. ” » " The 
motions of the moon and the sun were carefully observed 
by the Hindus, and with such success that their determination 
of the moon's synodical revolution is a much more correct 
one than the Greeks ever achieved. They had a division of 
the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight parts, 
suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days and 

• We may quote a postage which it certainly not less than 1.000 years 
before the birth of Copernicus, from the AiUreys Bhlhmao* : " Tbc tun 
never sets nor rises. When people Uvinlc to themselves the sun is wiling, 
he only changes about after reaching the cm] of the day. and makes night 
bolow and day to what is on the other aide. Thm when people think he 
ri**H in the morning, he only shifts himself about alter reaching the end 
of thn night, and make* day below and night to what is on *>»•• other vide. 
In fact hr nsvrr doe* act at all '* Hang s Edition, in. 44 ; Chfa. Up, in. 
11. 1-3. Even if thin be folklore. it in intereating. 

* M oilier Williams : fnJUn Wiulym. p. 184. 
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seemingly their own. They were particularly conversant 
with the most splendid of the primary planets ; the period 
of Jupiter being introduced by them, in conjunction with 
those of the sun and the moon into the regulation of their 
calendar in the form of the cycle of sixty years, common 
to them and the Chaldeans."* It is now admitted that the 
Hindus at a very early time conceived and developed the 
two sciences of logic and grammar.* Wilson writes: “ In 
medicine, as in astronomy and metaphysics, the Hindus once 
kept pace with the most enlightened nations of the world ; 
and they attained as thorough a proficiency in medicine and 
surgery as any people whose acquisitions are recorded, and 
as indeed was practicable, before anatomy was made known 
to us by the discoveries of modern inquirers." J It is true 
that they did not invent any great mechanical appliances. 
For this a kind Heaven, which gave them the great water- 
courses and abundant supplies of food, is responsible. Let 
us also remember that these mechanical inventions belong, 
after all, to the sixteenth century and after, by which time 
India had lost her independence and become parasitic. 
The day 'he lost her freedom and began to flirt with other 
nations, a curse fell on her and she became petrified. Till 
then she could hold her own even in arts, crafts and industries, 
not to speak of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
surgery, and those branches of physical knowledge practised 
in ancient times. She knew how to chisel stone, draw pictures, 
burnish gold and weave rieh fabrics. She developed all 
arts, fine and industrial, which furnish the conditions of 
civilised existence. Her ships crossed the oceans and her 
wealth brimmed over to Judxa, Egypt and Rome. Her 
conceptions of man and society, morals and religion were 
remarkable for the time. We cannot reasonably say that 
the Indian people revelled in poetry and mythology, and 
spumed science and philosophy, though it is true that they 
were more intent on seeking the unity of things than 
emphasising their sharpness and separation. 

The speculative mind is more synthetic, while the scientific 

> Cclvbroolu’t translalioa of Bkaikara'i Work of Algebra, p. xxiu 

• Sat Max MQIUrJ SamkrU LiUraUrr,. 

1 Works, voi. ill. p. *6* 
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one is more analytic, if such a distinction be permitted. 
The former lends to create cosmic philosophies which 
embrace in one comprehensive vision the origin of all 
things. I he history of ages and the dissolution and decay 
of the world. The latter is inclined to linger over the dull 
particulars of the world and miss the sense of oneness and 
wholeness. Indian thought attempts vast, impersonal views 
of existence, and makes it easy for the critic to bring the 
charge of being more idealistic and contemplative, producing 
dreamy visionaries and strangers in the world, while Western 
thought is more particularist and pragma! istic. The latter 
depends on what we call the senses, the former presses the 
soul sense into the service of speculation. Once again it 
is the natural conditions of India that account for the 
contemplative turn of the Indian who had the leisure to enjoy 
the beautiful things of the world and express his wealth of 
soul in song and story, music and dance, rites and religions, 
undisturbed by the passions of the outer world. " The 
brooding East." frequently employed as a term of ridicule, 
is not altogether without its truth. 

It is the synthetic vision of India that has made philosophy 
comprehend several sciences which have become differentiated 
in modem times. In the West during the last hundred years 
or so several branches of knowledge till then included under 
philosophy, economics, politics, morals, psychology, education 
have been one by one sheared away from it. Philosophy 
in the time of Plato meant all tho>e sciences which arc bound 
up with human nature and form the core of man’s speculative 
interests. In the same way in ancient Indian scriptures we 
possess the full content of the philosophic sphere. Latterly 
in the West philosophy became synonymous with metaphysics, 
or the abstruse discussions of knowledge, being and value, 
and the complaint is heard that metaphysics has become 
absolutely theoretical, being cut off from the imaginative 
and the practical sides of human nature. 

If wc put the subjective interest of the Indian mind 
along with its tendency to arrive at a synthetic vision, we 
shall see how monistic idealism becomes the truth of things. 
To it the whole growth of Vcdic thought points ; on it are 
based tbc Buddhistic and the Brahmanical religions ; it is 
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the highest truth revealed to India. Even systems which 
announce themselves as dualistic or pluralistic seem to be 
permeated by a strong monistic character. If we can abstract 
from the variety of opinion and observe the general spirit 
of Indian thought, we shall find that it has a disposition 
to interpret life and nature in the way of monistic idealism, 
though this tendency is so plastic, living and manifold that 
it takes many forms and expresses itself in even mutually 
hostile teachings. We may briefly indicate the main forms 
which monistic idealism has assumed in Indian thought, 
leaving aside detailed developments and critical estimates. 
This will enable us to grasp the nature and function of 
philosophy as understood in India. For our purposes 
monistic idealism is of foui types : (l) Non-dualism or 
Advaitisra; (2} Pure monism; (3) Modified monism; and 
(4) Implicit monism 

Philosophy proceeds on the facts of experience. Logical 
reflection is necessary to ascertain whether the facts observed 
by one individual arc accepted by all. or are only subjective 
in their character. Theories are accepted if they account 
for facts satisfactorily. We have already said that the facts 
of mind or consciousness were studied by the Indian thinkers 
with as much care and attention as the facts of the outer 
world are studied by our modem scientists. The philosophical 
conclusions of Advaitic monism arc based on the data of 
psychological observation. 

' The activities of the self are assigned to the three states 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. In dream states 
an actual concrete world is presented to us. We do not call 
that world real, since on waking we find that the dream world 
does not fit in with the waking world ; yet relatively to the 
dream state the dream world is real. It is discrepancy 
from our conventional standards of waking life, and not any 
absolute knowledge of trutli as subsisting by itself, that tells 
us that dream states are less real than the waking ones. 
Even waking reality is a relative one. It has no permanent 
existence, being only a correlate of the waking state. It 
disappears in dream and sleep. The waking consciousness 
and the world disclosed to it arc related to each other, depend 
on each other as the dream consciousness and the dream- 
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world arc. They are not absolutely real, for in the words 
of Samkara, while the " dream-world is daily sublated. the 
waking world is sublated under exceptional circumstances." 
In dreamless sleep we have a cessation of the empirical 
consciousness. The Indian thinkers are of opinion that we 
have in this condition an objectless consciousness. At 
any rate this is clear, that dreamless sleep is not a complete 
non-being or negation for such a hypothesis conflicts with the 
later recollection of the happy repose of sleep. We cannot 
help conceding that the self continues to exist, though it is 
bereft of all experience. There is no object felt and there 
can be none so long as the sleep is sound. The pure self 
seems to be unaffected by the flotsam and jetsam of ideas 
which rise and vanish with particular moods. " What 
varies not, nor changes in the midst of things that vary and 
change is different from them." ' The self which persists 
unchanged and is one throughout all the changes is different 
from them all. The conditions change, not the self. ” In 
all the endless months, years and small and great cycles, 
past and to come, this self-luminous consciousness alone 
neither rises nor ever sets.” » An unconditioned reality 
where time and space along with all their objects vanish is 
felt to be real. It is the self which is the unaffected spectator 
of the whole drama of ideas related to the changing moods 
of waking, dreaming and sleeping. We are convinced that 
there is something in us beyond joy and misery, virtue and 
vice, good and bad. The self " never dies, is never born- 
unborn, eternal, everlasting, this ancient one can never be 
destroyed with the destruction of the body. If the slayer 
thinks he can slay, or if the slain thinks he is slain, they 
both do not know the truth, for the self neither slays nor is 
slain." 3 

In addition to the evcr-identical self, we have also the 
empirical variety of objects. The former is permanent, 
immutable, the latter impermanent and ever changing. 
The former is absolute, being independent of all objects, 
the latter changes with the moods. 

1 M Yeju vylvartatnlnrtu yad aouvartate tat tcbhyo Uuuru.n M 
(Bhiraatfi. 
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How are wo to account for the world ? The empirical 
variety is there bound in space, time and cause. If the self 
is the one, the universal, the immutable, we find in the world 
a mass of particulars with opposed characters. We can only 
call it the not-self, the object of a subject. In no rase is it 
real. Tire principal categories of the world of experience, 
time, space and cause are self-contradictory. They arc 
relative terras depending on their constituents. They have 
no real existence. Yet they are not non-existent. The 
world is there, and we work in it and through it. We do not 
and cannot know the why of this world. It is this fact 
of its inexplicable existence that is signified by the word 
mdya. To ask what is the relation between the absolute self 
and the empirical flux, to ask why and how it happens, 
that there arc two, is to assume that everything has a why 
And a how. To say that the infinite becomes the finite or 
manifests itself as finite is on this view utter nonsense. 
The limited cannot express or manifest tile unlimited. The 
moment the unlimited manifests itself in the limited, it 
itself becomes limited. To say that the absolute degenerates 
or lapses into the empirical i-. to contradict its absoluteness. 
No lapse can come to a perfect being. No darkness can dwell 
in perfect light. We cannot admit that the supreme, which 
is changeless, becomes limited by dianging. To change 
is to desire or to feel a want, and it shows lack ol perfection. 
The absolute can never become an object of knowledge, for 
what is known is finite and relative. Our limited mind Gin not 
go beyond the bounds of time, space and cause, nor can we 
explain these, since every attempt to explain them assumes 
them. Through thought, which is itself a part of the relative 
world, we cannot know the absolute self. Our relative 
experience is a waking dream. Science and logic arc parts 
of it and products of it too. This failure of metaphysics 
is neither to be wept over nor to be laughed over, neither to 
be praised nor blamed, but understood. With a touching 
humility bom of intellectual strength, a Plato, or a Nagarjuna, 
a Kant or a Sariikara, declares that our thought deals with 
the relative, and has nothing to do with the absolute. 

Though the absolute being is not known in the logical 
way, it is yet realised by all who strain to know the truth, as 
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the reality in which we live, move and have our being. Only 
through it can anything else be known. It is the eternal 
witness of all knowledge. The non-dualist contends that 
his theory is based on the logic of facts. The self is the inmost 
and deepest reality, felt by all, since it is the self of all things 
known and unknown too, and there is no knower to know 
it except itself. It is the true and the eternal, and there is 
nought beside it. As for the empirical ramifications which 
also exist, the non-dualist says, well, they are there, and there 
is an end of it. We do not know and cannot know why. It 
is all a contradiction, and yet is actual. Such is the philoso- 
phical position of Advaita or non-dualism taken up by Gautfa- 
pada and Samkara. 

There arc Advaitins who arc dissatisfied with this view', 
and feel that it is no good covering up our confusion by the 
use of the word maya. They attempt to give a more positive 
account of the relation between the perfect being absolutely 
devoid of any negativity, the immutable real, felt in the 
depths of experience and the world of change and becoming. 
To preserve the perfection of the one reality we are obliged 
to say that the world of becoming is not due to an addition 
of any element from outside, since there is nothing outside. 
It can only be by a diminution. Something negative like 
Plato's non-being or Aristotle’s matter is assumed to account 
for change. Through the exercise of I his negative principle, 
the immutable seems to be spread out in the moving many. 
Rays stream out of the sun which nevertheless did not contain 
them. Maya is the name of the negative principle which 
lets loose the universal becoming, thereby creating endless 
agitation and perpetual disquiet. The flux of the universe 
is brought about by the apparent degradation of the 
immutable. The real represents all that is positive in be- 
coming. The things of the world ever struggle to recover 
their reality, to fill up what is lacking in them, to shake off 
their individuality and separateness, but arc prevented from 
doing so by their inner void, the negative maya constituted 
by the interval between what they arc and what they ought 
to be. If we get nd of maya, suppress the tendency to duality, 
abolish the interval, fill up the deficit, and allow the 
disturbance to relax, space, time and change reach back into 
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pure bring. As long as the original insufficiency of maya 
prevails, things arc condemned to be existent in space — 
time — cause world. Mlyl is not a human construction. 
It is prior to our intellect and independent of it. It is verily 
the generator of things and intellects, the immense potentiality 
of the whole world. It is sometimes called the prakrti. 
The alternations of generation and decay, the ever-repeated 
cosmic evolutions, all represent this fundamental deficit 
in which the world consists. The world of becoming is the 
interruption of being. Maya is the reflection of reality. 
The world-process is not so much a translation of immutable 
being as its inversion. Yet the world of maya cannot exist 
apart from pure being. There can be no movement, if there 
were not immutability, since movement is only a degradation 
of the immutable. The truth of the universal mobility is 
the immobile being. 

As becoming is a lapse from being, so is avidya or ignorance 
a fall from vidyS or knowledge. To know the truth, to 
apprehend reality, we have to get rid of avidya and its 
intellectual moulds, which all crack the moment we try to 
force reality into them. This is no excuse for indolence 
of thought. Philosophy as logic on this view persuades 
us to give up the employment of the intellectual concepts 
which arc relative to our practical needs and the world of 
becoming. Philosophy tells us that, so long as we are bound 
by intellect and are lost in the world of many, we shall seek 
in vain to get back to the simplicity of the one. If we ask 
the reason why there is avidya, or maya, bringing about a fall 
from vidyi or from being, the question cannot be answered. 
Philosophy as logic has here the negative function of exposing 
the inadequacy of all intellectual categories, pointing out how 
the objects of the world are relative to the mind that thinks 
them and possess no independent existence. It cannot 
tell its anything definite about cither the immutable said to 
exist apart from what is happening in the world, or about 
miya, credited with the production of the world. It cannot 
help us directly to the attainment of reality. It, on the other 
hand, tells us that to measure reality we have to distort 
it. It may perhaps serve the interests of truth when once 
it is independently ascertained. We can think it out. 
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defend it logically and help its propagation. The supporters 
of pure monism recognise a higher power than abstract 
intellect which enables us to feel the push of reality. Wc 
have to sink ourselves in the universal consciousness and make 
ourselves co-extensive with all that is. Wc do not then so 
much think reality as live it. do not so much know it as beconu 
it. Such an extreme monism, with its distinctions of logic 
and intuition, reality and the world of existence, we meet 
with in some Upani'ads. Nagarjuna and Sartikara in his 
ultra-philosophical moods, Sri Har*a and the Advaita 
Ved&ntins, and echoes of it are heard in Parmenides and 
Plato, Spinoza and Plotinus, Bradley and Bergson, not to 
speak of the mystics, in the West. 1 

Whatever the being, pure and simple, may be to intuition, 
to intellect it is nothing more or less than an absolute 
abstraction. It is supposed to continue when every fact 
and form of existence is abolished. It is the residue left 
behind when abstraction is made from the whole world. It 
is a difficult exercise set to the thought of man to think away 
the sea and the earth, the sun and the stars, space and time, 
man and God. When an effort is made to abolish the whole 
universe, sublate all existence, nothing seems to remain for 
thought. Thought, finite and relational, finds to its utter 
despair that there is just nothing at all when everything 
existent is abolished. To the conceptual mind the central 
proposition of intuition, " Being only is.” means that there 
is just nothing at all. Thought, as Hegel said, can only work 
with determinate realities, concrete things. To it all 
affirmation implies negation, and vice versa. Every concrete 
is a becoming, combining being and non-being, positive 
and negative. So those who arc not satisfied with the intuited 
being, and wish to have a synthesis capable of being attained 
by thought which has a natural instinct for the concrete, 
are attracted to a system of objective idealism. The concrete 
idealists try to put together the two concepts of pure being 

■ In Hit Sirhkhva philosophy « have practically the Mine account 
ot Ihr a oilU ol experience, which <!;«• not In Ihe least stain the purity ot 
the witness sell. Only a pluralistic prejudice which baa no logical basis 
asserts itself, and we have a plurality of souls. Whoa the pluralism collapw-. 
as it does at the fint touch of logic. the Sinshya theory becomes identical 
Vith the pure rooaism here tlcetcbctf. 
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and apparent becoming in the single synthesis ot Gu«l. liven 
extreme monists recognise that becoming depends on being, 
though not vice versa. We get now a sort of refracted 
absolute, a God who has in Him the possibility of the world, 
combines in His nature the essence of all being, as well as of 
becoming, unity as well as plurality, unlimitedness and 
limitation. The pure being now becomes the subject, 
tiansforming itself into object and taking buck the object 
into itself. Position, opposition, and composition, to use 
Hegelian expressions, go on in an eternal circular process. 
Hegel rightly perceives that the conditions of a concrete 
world are a subject and an object. These two opposites 
arc combined in every concrete. The great God Himself 
has in Him the two antagonistic charaetcis where the one i> 
not only through the other, but is actually the othci. When 
such a dynamic God eternally bound in the rotating wheel 
is asserted, all the degrees of existence, from the divine 
perfection up to vile dust, arc automatically realised. The 
affirmation of God is the simultaneous affirmation of all 
degrees of reality between it and nothing. We have now the 
universe of thought constructed by thought, answering 
to thought and sustained by thought, in which subject and 
object arc absorbed as moments. The relations of space, 
time and cause arc not subjective forms, but universal 
principles of thought. If on the view of pure monism we 
cannot understand the exact relation between identity and 
difference, we are here on better ground. The world is 
identity gone into difference. Neither is isolated from the 
other. God is the inner ground, the basis of identity ; the 
world is the outer manifestation, the cxtcrnalisation of self* 
consciousness. 

Such a God. according to the theory of pure monism, is 
just the lapse from the absolute, with the least conceivable 
interval separating him from pure being or the absolute. 
It is the product of avidya which is separated fi«m vidyf« by 
the least conceivable extent. In other words, this concrete 
God is the highest product of our highest intelligence. The 
pity is, that it is a product after all, and our intelligence, 
however near it approximates to vidyi, is not yet vidyu. 
This God has In him the maximum of being and the minimum 
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of defect— still a defect. The first touch of mSya, the 
slightest diminution of absolute being, is enough to throw 
it into space and time, though this space and this time will 
be as near as possible to the absolute unextendedness and 
eternity. The absolute one is converted into the Creator 
God existent in some space, moving all things from within 
without stirring from His place. God is the absolute 
objectivised as something somewhere, a spirit that pushes 
itself into everything. He is being-non-being, Brahman- 
maya, subject-object, eternal force, the motionless mover 
of Aristotle, the absolute spirit of Hegel, the (absolute- 
relative) vttfet&dvaita of Ramanuja, the efficient as well as 
the final cause of the universe. The world is bcginningless 
and endless, since the energising of God could not have begun 
and could never come to an end. It is its essential nature 
to be ever at unrest. 

There is no doubt that this is the highest conception 
which thought can reach. 11 we follow to the end the natural 
movement of our intellect which tries to unify the things of 
the world and synthesise opposites, a principle of explanation 
which is neither pure being nor pure non-being, but something 
which combines both, is what we get. This concept is 
constructed by a compression of all tilings into the whole. 
Philosophy on this view is constructive in character, and is 
therefore positive in its nature and synthetic in its function. 
Even here logical understanding playing with abstractions 
shuts us from the concrete in which alone the abstractions 
live, move and have their being. Thought a* reason gets 
over the difficulties of logical understanding. Starting from 
the world of experience, we go up to the ultimate principle 
of God. and from the conception of the whole so gained 
we descend into details and review the parts. All logical 
dogmatisms which have confidence in the power of thought 
end with this conception of the world. The difficulty arises 
if wc doubt the absoluteness of thought. May not our know- 
ledge be relative to the requirements of the mind which 
unifies and divides ? Perhaps for a mind differently shaped, 
knowledge may be different fiom what it is. Our present 
knowledge makes us think that all knowledge will lie of this 
type, bu: when there arc critics who dispute such an assertion. 
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it is difficult to defend the position. Admitting that the 
conceptual plan of reality revealed to thought is true, still, 
it is sometimes urged, thought is not identical with reality. 
By compressing all concepts into one, wc do not go beyond 
concept'. A relation is only a part of the mind that relates. 
Even an infinitely superior mind is yet a mind and of the 
same mould as man’s. The theory of modified monism is 
adopted by some Upani$ads, and the Bhagavadglta, some 
followers of Buddhism and Ramanuja, if not B3dar5yana. 
In the West Aristotle and Hegel stand out as witnesses 
to it. 

According to the first view perfect being is real ; unreal 
becoming is actual, though, wc do not know why. According 
to the second, the world becoming is a precipitation (apparent) 
of pure being into space and time by the force of diminution 
or mayS. According to the third, the highest product we 
have is a synthesis of pure being and not-being in God. 
We are immediately under a logical necessity to affirm all 
intermediate degrees of reality. If pure being is dismissed 
as a concept useless so far as the world of experience is 
concerned and we also disregard as illogical the idea of a 
Creator God, then what exists is nothing more than a mere 
flux of becoming, ever aspiring to be something else than 
what it is. The main principle of Buddhism results. In 
the world of existence, on the hypothesis of modified monism, 
the specific characters of the degrees of intermediate reality 
are to be measured by the distance separating them from the 
integral reality. The common characters of all of them are 
existence in space and time. Closer attention reveals to 
us more and more special attributes. Admit the distinction 
between thinking reals and unthinking objects, and we have 
the dualistic philosophy of Madhva. Even this is funda- 
mentally a monism so long as the reals arc dependent (para- 
tantra) on God, who alone is independent (svatantra). 
Emphasise the independence of the thinking beings, and wc 
have pluralism according to Samkhya, if only we do not worry 
about the existence of God whicli cannot be demonstrated. 
Add to it the plurality of the objects of the world, we have 
pluralistic realism, where even God becomes one real, however 
great or powerful, among others. In the discussions about 
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the intermediate degrees of reality the unit of individuality 
seems to depend upon the fancy of the philosopher. And 
whether a system turns out atheistic or thcisticis determined 
by the attention paid to the absolute under the argis of which 
the drama of the universe is enacted. It sometimes shines 
out brilliantly with its light focussed in a God and at other 
times fades out. These are the different ways in which the 
mind of man reacts to the problems of the world according 
lo its own peculiar constitution. 

There is a cordial harmony between God and man in 
Indian thought, while the opposition between the two is 
more marked in the West. The mythologies of the peoples 
also indicate it. The myth of Prometheus, the representative 
man, who tries to help mankind by defending them against 
Zeus who desires to destroy the human race and supplant 
them with a new and better species, the story of the labours 
of Hercules who tries to redeem the world, the conception 
of Christ as the Son of Man, indicate that man is the centre 
of attention in the West. It is true that Christ is also called 
the Son of God. the eldest begotten who is to be sacrificed 
before a just God's anger can be appeased. Our point here 
is that the main tendency of Western culture is an opposition 
between man and God, where man resists the might of God. 
steals fire from him in the interests of humanity. In India 
man is a product of God. The whole world is due to the 
sacrifice of God. The Puru^a Sukta speaks of such an eternal 
sacrifice which sustains man and the world.' In it the whole 
world is pictured as one single being of incomparable vastness 
and immensity, animated by one spirit, including within it* 
substance all forms of life. 

The dominant character of the Indian mind which has 
coloured all its culture and moulded all its thoughts is the 
spiritual tendency. Spiritual experience i* the foundation 
of India’s rich cultural history. It is mysticism, not in the 
sense of involving the exercise of any mysterious power, 
but only as insisting on a discipline of human nature, leading 
tn a realisation of the spiritual. While the 'acred scriptures 
of the Hebrews and the Christians are more religious and 
ethical, those of the Hindus are more spiritual and 
• R.V., *. iy> : t'c <!.j RV., x. Si, j. Sv.'tiJviUr* Up. iii. j H.U.. » 
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contemplative. The one fact of life in India is the Eternal 
Being of God. 

It is the ultimate presupposition of all philosophy that 
nothing real can be self-contradictory. In the history of 
thought it takes some lime to realise the importance of this 
presupposition, and make a conscious application of it. In 
the Rgveda there is an unconscious acceptance of the validity 
of ordinary knowledge. When we reach the stage of the 
Upani?ads. dialectical problems emerge and the difficulties 
of knowledge are felt. In them we find an attempt made to 
mark the limits of knowledge and provide room for intuition, 
but all in a semi-philosophical way. When faith in the 
power of reason was shaken, scepticism supervened, and 
materialists and nihilists came upon the scene. Admitting 
the Upanfcad position that the unseen reality cannot be 
comprehended by the logical intellect. Buddhism enforced 
the unsubstantiality of the world. To it, contradiction is 
of the nature ol things, and the world of experience is nothing 
more than a tension of opposites. We cannot know if there 
is anything more than the actual, and this cannot be real 
since it is self-contradictory. Such a conclusion was the end 
of the Buddhistic development. We have in the theory of 
Nagarjuna a philosophically sustained statement of the 
central position of the Upani$ads. There is a real, though 
we cannot know it ; and what we know is not real, for every 
interpretation ol the world as an intelligible system breaks 
down. All this prepared the way for a self-conscious 
criticism of reason. Thought itself is self-contradictory 
or inadequate. Differences arise when the question is put, 
why exactly it is incapable of grasping reality. Is it because 
it deals with parts and not the whole, or is it because of its 
structural incapacity or innate self-contradictoriness ? As 
we have seen, there arc those who hold to the rationality of 
the real with the reservation that reality is not mere reason. 
So thought is incapable of giving us the whole of reality. 
Tire " that " exceeds the " what " in Bradley’s words. 
Thought gives us knowledge of reality, but it is only know- 
ledge, and not reality. There arc others who feel that the 
real is self-consistent, and whatever is thought is self-contra- 
dictory. Thought works with the opposition of subject 
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and object, and the absolute teal is something in which these 
antitheses are annulled. The most concrete thought, in 
so far as it tries to combine a many in one, is still abstract, 
because it is self-contradictory, and if we want to grasp the 
real, wc have to give up thought. On the first hypothesis, 
what thought reveals is not opposed to reality, but is 
revelatory of a part of it. Partial views are contradictory 
only because they arc partial. They arc true so far as they 
go. but they are not the whole truth. The second hypothesis 
tells us that reality can be apprehended by a form of feeling 
or intuition. 1 The fust view also insists on a supplementing 
of thought by feeling, if reality is to be attained in its fullness. 
We seem to require another clement in addition to thought, 
and this is suggested by the term " dariana.” which is used 
to describe a system of philosophy, doctrine or iistra. 

The term “darSana " comes from the word dA, to see. 
This seeing may be either perceptual observation or conceptual 
knowledge or intuitional experience. It may be Inspection 
of facts, logical inquiry or insight of soul. Generally, 
" darsanas " mean critical expositions, logical surveys, or 
systems. Wc do not find the word used in this reference 
in the early stages of philosophical thought, when philosophy 
was more intuitional. It shows that “ dariana " is not an 
intuition, however much it may be allied to it. Perhaps 
the word is advisedly used, to indicate a thought system 
acquired by intuitive experience and sustained by logical 
argument. In the systems of extreme monism philosophy 
prepares the way for intuitional experience by giving us an 
idea of the impotence of thought. In the systems of moderate 
monism, where the real is a concrete whole, philosophy succeeds 
at best in giving an ideal reconstruction of reality. But the 
real transcends, surrounds and overflows our miserable 
categories. In extreme monism it is intuitional experience 
that reveals to us the fullncssof reality ; in concrete monism, 
it is insight, where knowledge is penetrated by feeling, and 
emotion. Conceptual constructions do not possess the 
certainty of experienced facts. Again, an opinion or 

' CL Bradley, who »a.ya that v*w can roach reality Uirouxh a kind ol 
lectin;, and McTagfait, win looks upon Ian the mat satisfactory — *y 
oi characterising the absolute. 
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logical view become* truth only if it stands the test 
of life. 

" Dariana ” is a word which is conveniently vague, as 
it stands for a dialectical defence of extreme monism as 
well as the intuitional truth on which it is based. Philo- 
sophically "dariana” is putting the intuition to proof and 
propagating it logically. Even in other systems it applies 
to the logical exposition of the truth that could be had in 
conceptual terms with or without the aid of any vivifying 
intuition. '* Dar&ana " so applies to all views of reality 
taken by the mind of man, and if reality is one, the different 
views attempting to reveal the same must agree with each 
other. They cannot have anything accidental or contingent, 
but must reflect the different view-points obtained of the one 
real. By a close consideration of the several views our mind 
gets by snap-shotting reality from different points, we rise 
to the second stage of a full rendering of reality in logical 
terms. When we realise the inadequacy of a conceptual 
account to reality, we try to seize the real by intuition, where 
the intellectual ideas are swallowed up. It is then that we 
are said to get the pure “ being " of extreme monism from 
which we get back to the logical real of thought, which again 
we begin to spell letter by letter in the different systems 
themselves. " Dariana " as applicable to this last means 
any scientific account of reality. It is the one word that 
stands for all the complex inspiration of philosophy by its 
beautiful vagueness. 

A “ dariana ” is a spiritual perception, a whole view 
revealed to the soul sense. This soul sight, which is possible 
only when and where philosophy is lived, is the distinguishing 
mark of a true philosopher. So the highest triumphs of 
philosophy are possible only to those who have achieved 
in themselves a purity of soul. This purity is based upon 
a profound acceptance of experience, realised only when some 
point of hidden strength within man, from which he can not 
only inspect but comprehend life, is found. From this inner 
source the philosopher reveals to us the truth of life, a truth 
which mere intellect is unable to discover. The vision 
is produced almost as naturally as a fruit from a flower out 
of the mysterious centre where all experience is reconciled. 
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The seeker after truth must satisfy certain essential 
conditions before he sets out on his quest. Samkara, in his 
commentary on the first Sfitra of the Vedanta Sfitras. makes 
out that four conditions arc essential for any student of 
philosophy. Tne first condition is a knowledge of the 
distinction between the eternal and the non-eternal. This 
does not mean full knowledge, which can come only at the 
end, but only a metaphysical bent which does not accept 
all it sees to be absolutely real, a questioning tendency in 
the inquirer. He must have the inquiring spirit to probe 
all things, a burning imagination which could extract a truth 
from a mass of apparently disconnected data, and a habit 
of meditation which will not allow his mind to dissipate 
itself. The second condition is the subjugation of the desire 
for the fruits of action either in the present life or a future 
one. It demands the renunciation of all petty desire, personal 
motive and practical interest. Speculation or inquiry to 
the reflective mind is its own end, The right employment 
of intellect is understanding the things, good as well as bad. 
The philosopher is a naturalist who should follow the move- 
ment of things without exaggerating the good or belittling 
the evil on behalf of some prejudice of his. He must stand 
outside of life and look on it. So it is said that he must have 
no love of the present or the future. Only then can he stake 
his all on clear thinking and honest judgment and develop 
an impersonal cosmic outlook with devotedness to fact. 
To get this temper he must suffer a change of heart, which 
is insisted on in the third condition, where the student is 
enjoined to acquire tranquillity, self-restraint, renunciation, 
patience, peace of mind and faith. Only a trained mind which 
utterly controls the body can inquire and meditate endlessly 
so long as life remains, never for a moment losing sight ol 
the object, never for a moment letting it be objured by any 
terrestrial temptation. The seeker alter truth must have the 
necessary courage to lose all for his highest end. So is he 
required to undergo hard discipline, spurn pleasure, suffer 
sorrow and contempt. A spiritual discipline which includes 
pitiless self-examination will enable the seeker to reach his 
end of freedom. The desire for mokja or release is the fourth 
condition. The metaphysically minded man who has given 
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up all his desires and trained his mind lias only one devouring 
desire, to achieve the end or reach the eternal. The people 
of India have such an immense respect foi these philosophers 
who glory in the might of knowledge and the power of intellect, 
that they worship them. The prophetic souls who with a 
noble passion for truth strive hard to understand the mystery 
of the world and give utterance to it, spending laborious 
days and sleepless nights, are philosophers in a vital sense 
of the term. They comprehend experience on behalf of 
mankind, and so the latter are eternally grateful to them. 

Reverence for the past is another national trait. There 
is a certain doggedness of temperament, a stubborn loyalty 
to lose nothing in the long march of the ages. When 
confronted with new cultures or sudden extensions of know- 
ledge. the Indian does not yield to the temptations of the 
hour, but holds fast to his traditional faith, importing as much 
as possible of tho new into the old. This conservative 
liberalism is the secret of the success of Indian culture and 
civilisation. Of the great civilisations of the world, hoary 
with age, only the Indian still survives. The magnificence 
of the Egyptian civilisation can be learnt only from the 
reports of the archreologists and the readings of the hiero- 
glyphics ; the Babylonian Empire, with its marvels of scientific 
irrigation and engineering skill, is to-day nothing more than a 
heap of ruins ; tho great Roman culture, with its political 
institutions andidealsof law and equality, is. to a large extent, 
a thing of the past. The Indian civilisation, which even at the 
lowest estimate is 4,000 years old. still survives in its essential 
features. Her civilisation, dating back to the period of the 
Vedas, is young and old at the same time. She has been 
renewing her youth whenever the course of history demanded 
it. When a change occurs, it is not consciously felt to be 
a change. It is achieved, and all the time it professes to be 
only a new name for an old way of thinking. In the Rgveda 
wc shall see how the religious consciousness of the Aryan 
invaders takes note of the conceptions of the people of the 
soil. In the Atharva Veda wc find that the vaguer cosmic 
deities are added to the gods of the sky and sun, fire and wind, 
worshipped by the Aryan peoples from the Ganges to the 
Hellespont. The Upani§ads are regarded as a revival or 
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rather a realisation of something found already in the V'tdic 
hymns. The Bliagavadgita professes to sum up the teachings 
of the Upani'jads. We have in the epics the meeting-point 
of the religious conceptions of the highest import with the 
early nature worship. To lespect the spirit of reverence 
in man for the ancient makes for the success of the ncw.« 
The old spirit is maintained, though not the old forms. This 
tendency to preserve the type has led to the fashionable 
remark that India is immobile. The mind ol man never 
stands still, though it admits of no absolute breach with the 
past. 

This respect for the past lias produced a regular continuity 
in Indian thought, where the ages arc bound each to each 
by natural piety. The Hindu culture is a product of ages 
of change wrought by hundreds of generations, of which some 
arc long, stale and sad. and others short, quick and joyous, 
where each has added something of quality to the great 
rich tradition which is yet alive, though it bears within it 
the marks of the dead past. The career of Indian philosophy 
has been compared to the course of a stream which, tumbling 
joyfully from its source among the northern mountain tops, 
rushes through the shadowy valleys and plains, catching 
the lesser streams in its imperious cuirent, till it sweeps 
increased to majesty and serene power through the lands and 
peoples whose fortunes it affects, bearing a thousand ships 
on its bosom. Who knows whether and when this mighty 
stream which yet flows on with tumult and rejoicing will 
pass into the ocean, the father of all streams ? 

There are not wanting Indian thinkers who look upon the 
whole of Indian philosophy as one system of continuous 
revelation. They believe that cadi civilisation is working 
out some divine thought which is natural to it.» There is 

< Ct. *’ This dam o! a naw thing to be old it. In varying degree*, a 
common characteristic ot prat movements. The Reformation prot**»*d to 
be a return to the Bible. the Evangelical movement in England a retain 
to tbe Cospdi. the High Church movement a return to the Early Church. 
A large dement even in the French Revelation, the greater? oi all hreaette* 
with the past, had ior its Ideal a return to Roman republican virtue or to 
the simplicity ot the natural man “ (Gilbert Murray. Four Slagrs 0 / Gtuk 
Rtligvm. p. j3). 

• The Greeks call this special quality ot each people their " nature," 
and the Indiana Call It their •• dharma." 
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an immanent teleology which shapes the life of each human 
race towards some complete development. The several 
views set forth in India are considered to be the branches 
of the self-same tree. The short cuts and blind alleys are 
somehow reconciled with the main road of advance to the 
truth. A familial - way in which the six orthodox systems 
arc reconciled is to say that just as a mother in pointing out 
the moon to the baby speaks of it as the shining circle at the 
top of the tree, which is quite intelligible to the child, without 
mentioning the immense distance separating the earth from 
the moon which would have bewildered it, even so are 
different views given to suit the varying weakness of human 
understanding. The Prabodhacandrodaya, a philosophic 
drama, states that the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
are not mutually exclusive, but establish from various points 
of view the glory of the same uncreate God. They together 
form the living focus of the scattered rays that the 
many-faceted humanity reflects from the splendid sun. 
Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha (a.d. 1380) sketches 
sixteen systems of thought so as to exhibit a gradually 
ascending series, culminating in the Advaita Vedanta (or 
non dualism). In the spirit of Hegel, he looks upon the history 
of Indian philosophy as a progressive effort tow'ards a fully 
articulated conception of the world. The truth is unfolded 
bit by bit in the successive systems, and complete truth is 
reflected only when the series of philosophies is completed. 
In the Advaita Vedanta are the many lights brought to 
a single focus. VijAJnabhiksu, the sixteenth-century 
theologian and thinker, holds that all systems arc authori- 
tative, 1 and reconciles them by distinguishing practical 
from metaphysical truth, and looks upon Simkhya as the 
final expression of truth. MadhusQdana Saras vat i in his 
Prasthanabheda writes : " The ultimate scope of all the 
munis, authors of these different systems, is to support the 
theory of mSya, and their only design is to establish the 
existence of one supreme God, the sole essence, for these 
munis could not be mistaken, since they were omniscient. 
But as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external 
objects, could not all at once penetrate into the highest 
■ S*rvlgamai«»iB4.0ya. 
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truths, they field out to them a variety of theories in order 
that they might not fall into atheism. Misunderstanding 
the object which the munis thus had in view, and representing 
that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary 
to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines 
of these several schools with preference, and thus became 
adherents of a variety of systems." 1 This reconciliation of 
the several systems, 1 is attempted by almost all the critics 
and commentators. The difference is only about what they 
regard as the truth. Defenders of Nyaya like Udayana 
look upon Nyflya, and theists like Ramanuja consider 
theism to be the truth. It is in accordance with the spirit 
of Indian culture to think that the several currents of thought 
flowing in its soil will discharge their waters into the one river 
whose flood shall make for the City of God. 

From the beginning the Indian felt that truth was many- 
sided, and different views contained different aspects of truth 
which no one could fully express. He was therefore tolerant 
and receptive of other views. He was fearless in accepting 
even dangerous doctrines so long as they were backed up 
by logic. He would not allow to die, if he could help it. 
one jot or tittle of the tradition, but would try to accommodate 
it all. Several cases of such tolerant treatment wc shall 
meet with in the course of our study. Of course there are 
dangers incident to such a breadth of view. Often it has 
led the Indian thinkers into misty vagueness, lazy acceptance 
and cheap eclecticism. 



Ill 



Some Charges Against Indian Philosophy 



The main charges against Indian philosophy arc those of 
pessimism, dogmatism, indifference to ethics and unpro- 
gressiveness. 

Almost every critic of Indian philosophy and culture 
harps on its pessimism. i We cannot, however, understand 



■ Sm Muir, O.S.T, Iv. I *nd t. 

• ^4fVi<lBftiA)ilnur&9yd4 

J Chiilley. in his Adminuiraiivt JYoVeiH* |p. 67 ), asserts tbit Indian 
philosophy springs " Irom lassitude and a desire for eternal rest-'* 
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liow the human mind can speculate freely and remodel life 
when it is filled with weariness and overcome by a feeling 
of hopelessness. Apriori, the scope and freedom of Indian 
thought are inconsistent with an ultimate pessimism. Indian 
philosophy is pessimistic if by pessimism is meant a sense 
of dissatisfaction with what is or exists. In this sense 
all philosophy is pessimistic. The suffering of the world 
provokes the problems of philosophy and religion. Systems 
of religion which emphasise redemption seek for an escape 
from life as wc live it on earth. But reality in its essence 
is not evil. In Indian philosophy the same word " sat “ 
indicates both reality and perfection. Truth and goodness, 
or more accurately reality and perfection, go together. The 
real is also the supremely valuable, and this is the basis of 
all optimism. Professor Bosanquet writes : " I believe in 
optimism, but I add that no optimism is worth its salt that 
does not go all the way with pessimism and arrive at a point 
beyond it. This, I am convinced, is the true spirit of life ; 
and if any one thinks it dangerous, and an excuse for un- 
justifiable acquiescence in evil. I reply that all truth which 
has any touch of thoroughness has its danger for practice." « 
Indian tninkers arc pessimistic in so far as they look upon 
the world order as an evil and a lie ; they are optimistic since 
they feel that there is a way out of it into the realm of truth, 
which is also goodness. 

Indian philosophy, it is said, is nothing if not dogmatic, and 
true philosophy cannot subsist with the acceptance of dogma. 
The course of our study of Indian thought will be an answer 
to this charge. Many of the systems of philosophy discuss 
the problem of knowledge, its origin, and validity as a 
preliminary to a study of other problems. It is true that the 
Veda or the Sruti is generally considered to be an authoritative 
source of knowledge. But a philosophy becomes dogmatic 
only if the assertions of the Veda are looked upon as superior 
to the evidence of the senses and the conclusions of reason. 



• Social and InUnti.onai Utah. p. Cl SchopenhAwr : “ Optimism. 
wh«, it i, not merely the thoughtless talk of euch as harbour nothin* but 
word* under their low for. head,, appear, not merely as an aUmid but 
also »» » really wictod way of thinki n g. a> a batter mockery of the 
un.peakaSU sufieriug humanity." 
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Die Vedic statements are Aptavacana, or sayings of the 
wise, which we are called upon to accept, if we fed convinced 
that those wise had better means than we have of forming 
a judgment on the matter in question. Generally, these 
Vedic truths refer to the experiences of the seers, which any 
rational rendering of reality must take into account, Dicsc 
intuitional experiences are within the possibility of all men 
if only they will to have them. 1 The appeal to the Vedas 
docs not involve any reference to an extra-philosophical 
standard. What is dogma to the ordinary man is experience 
to the pure in heart. It is true that when we reach the 
stage of the later commentaries we have a state of philoso- 
phical orthodoxy, when speculation becomes an academic 
defence of accepted dogmas. The earlier systems also call 
themselves exegetkal and profess to be commentaries on 
the old texts, but they never tended to become scholastic, 
since the Upanisads to which they looked for inspiration 
were many-sided* After the eighth century philosophical 
controversy became traditional and scholastic in character, 
and we miss the freedom of the earlier era. The founders 
of the schools are canonised, and so questioning their opinions 
is little short of sacrilege and impiety. The fundamental 
propositions arc settled once for all, and the function of the 
teacher is only to transmit the beliefs of the school with such 
changes as his brain can command and the times require. 
We have fresh arguments for foregone conclusions, new 
expedients to meet new difficulties and a re-establishment 
of the old with a little change of front or twist of dialectic 
There is less of meditation on the deep problems of life and 
more of discussion of the artificial ones. The treasure that 
is the tradition clogs us with its own burdensome wealth, 
and philosophy ceases to move and sometimes finds it hard 
to breathe at all. The charge of unprofitableness urged in 
general against the whole of Indian philosophy may have 
some point when applied to the wordy disquisitions of the 
commentators who are not the inspired apostles of life and 
beauty which the older generation of philosophers were, 
but professional dialecticians conscious of their mission 
to mankind. Yet even under the inevitable crust of age the 
■ See SJJ.V.S. iii. a. J«. • VdvatwaukSiSli. 
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soul remains young, and now and then breaks through and 
sprouts into something green and tender. There arise men 
like Sathkara or Madhava, who call themselves commentators, 
and yet perceive the spiritual principle which directs the 
movements of the world. 

It is often urged against Indian philosophy that it is 
noncthical in character. " There is practically no ethical 
philosophy within the frontiers of Hindu thinking.” ■ The 
charge, however, cannot be sustained. Attempts to fill the 
whole of life with the power of spirit are common. Next to 
the category of reality, that of dharma is the most important 
concept in Indian thought. So far as the actual ethical 
content is concerned. Buddhism. Jainism and Hinduism 
are not inferior to others. Ethical perfection is the first step 
towards divine knowledge. 

Philosophy in India, it is said, remains stationary and 
represents an endless process of threshing old straw. " The 
unchanging East ” connotes that in India time has ceased 
to fly and remained motionless for ever. If it means that 
there is a fundamental identity in the problems, then this sort 
of unprogressivencss is a feature common to all philosophical 
developments. The same old problems of God, freedom and 
immortality and the same old unsatisfactory solutions are 
repeated throughout the centuries. While the form of the 
problems is the same, the matter lias changed. There is 
all the difference in the world between the God of the Vedic 
hymns drinking soma, and the Absolute of Sarhkura. The 
situations to which philosophy is a response renew themselves 
in each generation, and the effort to deal with them needs 
a corresponding renewal. If the objection means that there 
is not much fundamental difference between the solutions 
given in the ancient scriptures of India and Plato’s works 
or Christian writings, it only shows that the same loving 
universal Spirit has been uttering its message and making 
its voice heard from time to time. The sacred themes come 
down to us through the ages variously balanced and coloured 
by race and tradition. If it means that there is a certain 
reverence for the past which impels the Indian thinkers to pour 
new wine into old bottles, we have already said that this 
> Fuqnhar. Ihbbiri Cfclsber 1911. p 
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is a characteristic of the Indian mind. The way to grow is to 
take in all the good that has gone before and add to it some- 
thing more. It is to inherit the faith of the fathers and 
modify it by the spirit of the time. If Indian thought is 
said to be futile because it did not take into account the 
progress ol the sciences, it is the futility which all old things 
possess in the eyes of the new. The scientific developments 
have not brought about as great a change in the substance 
of philosophy as this criticism assumes. The theories so 
revolutionary in their scientific aspects as the biological 
evolution and the physical relativity have not upset estab- 
lished philosophies, but only confirmed them from fresh fields. 

The charge of unprogressiveness or stationariness holds 
when we reach the stage after the first great commentators. 
The hand of the past grew heavy, initiative was curbed, and 
the work of the scholastics, comparable to that of the 
mediaval schoolmen, with the same reverence for authority 
and tradition and the same intrusion of theological prejudice, 
began. The Indian philosopher could have done better 
with greater freedom. To continue the living development 
of philosophy, to keep the current of creative energy flowing, 
contact with the living movements of the world capable 
of promoting real freedom of thought is necessary. Perhaps 
the philosophy of India which lost its strength and vigour 
when her political fortunes met with defeat may derive 
fresh inspiration and a new impulse from the era just dawning 
upon her. If the Indian thinkers combine a love of what is 
old with a thirst for wliat is true, Indian philosophy may yet 
have a future as glorious as its past. 

IV 

Value of the Study or Indian Philosophy 

It is not merely as a piece of antiquarian investigation 
that Indian thought deserves study. Speculations of 
particular thinkers or the ideas of a past age are not without 
value. Nothing that has ever interested men and women 
can ever wholly lose its vitality. In the thought of the 
Vedic Aryans we witness the wrestlings of powerful minds 
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with the highest problems set to thinking man. In the 
words ol Hegel : " The history of philosophy in its true 
meaning deals not with the past, but with the eternal and 
veritable present ; and in its results resembles, not a museum 
of aberrations of the human intellect, but a pantheon of 
Godlike figures representing various stages of the immanent 
logic of all human thought." 1 The history of Indian thought 
is not what it seems at first sight, a mere succession of ghostly 
ideas which follow one another in rapid succession. 

It is easy to make sport of philosophy, since to those 
who are content to live among the things of sense and think 
in a slovenly way, philosophic problems wear a look of 
unreality, and possess a flavour of absurdity. The hostile 
critic looks upon the disputes of philosophy as wasteful 
logic-chopping and intellectual legerdemain concerned with 
such conundrums as " Did the hen come first or the egg ? " * 
The problems discussed in Indian philosophy have perplexed 
men from the beginning of time, though they have never 
been solved to the satisfaction of all. There seems to be 
an essential human need or longing to know the nature of 
soul and God. Every thinking man, when he reflects on the 
fact that he is swept without pause along the great curve of 
birth to death, the rising flood of life, the ceaseless stream 
of becoming, which presses ever onward and upward, cannot 
but ask. What is the purpose of it all, as a whole, apart from 
the little distracting incidents of the way ? Philosophy 
is no racial idiosyncrasy of India, but a human interest. 

If we lay aside professional philosophy, which may well 
be a futile business, we have in India one of the best logical 
developments oi thought. The labours of the Indian thinkers 
arc bo valuable to the advancement of human knowledge 
that we judge their work to be worthy of study, even if we 
find manifest errors in it. If the sophisms which ruined the 
philosophies of the past arc any reason for neglecting them, 
then not only the study of Indian philosophy but of all 
philosophy should be given up. After all. the residuum 
of permanent truth which may be acknowledged as the 

' Lope. p. 137. Wallace's translation. 

■ Aftrr all. this quwlion is not to trtte or iniu*cn« *4 it appears to be. 
S»* Samuel Butler's /.«* or Cunning. 




